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ABSTRACT 

This investigation was undertaken to provide insights 
as to how to improve the quality and relevance o£ teacher training in 
grading practices. The study was designed, by looking at grading 
practices o£ 15 high school teachers via intensive case study 
methodology, to explores (l) the nature and technical quality o£ 
assessment and grading practices; and (2) why professional training 
has had so little im|^act. The researchers prepared a comprehensive 
framework o£ 34 grading issues to serve as a basis for observing 
teachers* grading practices. Information was gathered from each of 
the teachers in relation to the questions about grading practices, 
r^ven questions focused on basic asstimptions or antecedentr that feed 
actual grading practices; twenty dealt with gra<?7*ng practices 
themselves; and the remainder addressed issues of the effects of 
grading. Discrepancies between best practices and actual practices 
were noted in 26 of the issues. An analysis of possible causes for 
the discrepancies revealed that 21 of the 26 practices probably have 
multiple causes. Recommended practice may need to be reevaluated in 
light of the realities of the classroom, and training in sound 
grading practices for teachers and principals is needed, (Results are 
presented for each issue, and reasons for discrepancies between 
recommended and actual practice are listed in'chart form.) (tiNO) 
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Abstract 



The grading practices of IS bi^ scbool teachers were studied to detenuine 
the assuiptions feeding into those practices^ grading methods usfed and the 
effects of thc^e methods, thirt^four grading issues were addressedr 
coiparing reeooMnded and actual practices* Oisc:repancies were uncovered in 
26 of the issues* Several possible reasons for these differences are 
explored, including unrealistic expectations in terns of recooanended practice 
and a lack of te6cher training in assessment and grading. 
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Introduction 

Hudi of the ptofesffional literature related to gradin? practices in 
schools can be classified as <a} a statemnt of values regarding grades and 
grading, or <b) a description of available grading procedures* Vot exanple, 
Bail <1$83) represents a value statenent in which the author contends that 
grading systois should be evaluated in tema of the type of 
long-^term/ahort-^term learning that they reward* Current gradiitg systems are 
saj^d to reward short-term retention* Sadler <1983) contends that grading 
systems should encourage inq^vovenent by naking performance expectations very 
clear to students* Ebel <1960) argues for testing and grading as a way to 
identify and reward excellence and to help students set realistic 
expectations* And Simon <1972) examines seme of the key underlying 
assuB(»tions of current grading practices <e*g*, they prepare students for life 
in a competitive society) and calls these assunptions into question* 

Some analyses of grading procedures reflect in a scholarly manner on the 
various grading functions and options^ for instance, the National Education 
Association <1974) presents a thorough review of the historical evolution of 
grading practices* Simon and Bellatica <1976) review research on grading 
practicefi as that research relates to four key functions of grades: 
adninistrative, informational, motivational and guidance* Alternative grading 
methods are discussed* the measurement textbook by Bills <198l) presents a 
very thorou^ analysis of grading options, potential ingredients in 
determining a grade ai-id technical problems to be addressed in grading* 
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other analyses report the results of surveys of grading practices* 
Bxa^»les include a study of alternative grade reporting forns by Educational 
Research Service (1977) and a large-scale study of teachers' assessment and 
grading practices in Great Britain by Clough, Davis and Sumer (1984) * 

Boirever, novhere among these studies is there reported an indepth 
exanination o£ the day^o-day pr&ctlces teachers use to grade student 
performance* Nowhere is there an analysis of the underlying assunptions and 
philosophies teachers bring to the grading processes* Mowbere is there a 
sumacy of the actual practices teadiers use to generate grades: the student 
characteristics they masure, the Mssurenent procedures they use, their rules 
of evidence, the standards they apply. Rately is there an inquiry as to the 
effects of grades on students and on their teachers (Cullen, 1$7S does present 
one such study) * The study reported here was intended to begin to fill these 
gaps in available knowledge about grading practices* 

The investigation was undertaken to provide insights as to hov to itt{cove 
the quality and relevance of teacher training in grading practices* As the 
results reported below will indicate, teachers seldcpt cite preservice or 
inservice teacher training as a factor in determining the assessment or 
grading practices they use* the primary source of the knowledge upon which 
those practices are based is the teacher *s experience as a teacher and before 
that as a student* 

As a result, one must w<mder about (a) the nature and technical quality of 
assessment and grading practices, and (b) wtsy professional training has had so 
little impact* This study was designed to explore both of these issues by 
looking closely at the grading practices of fifteen high school teachers via 
intensive case study methodology* The researchers prepared a comprehensive 
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frwevork of 34 grading issues to serve as the basis for observing the 
teachers' grading practices. Each issue (e.g., Miat student characteristics 
do you consider in assigning grades?) was selected for inclusion in the study 
in part because the educational masurevent couninity can specify recoinnanded 
answers or best practices with regard to that issue. The objective of the 
study was to specify recomnded ^^cticeSf documnt actual practices and 
contrast the two. We sought to identify ccnnonalities and discrepancies and 
to explain wtsy the discrepancies night exist, Three possible explanations 
were considered! 

1, Best practices may siKply be a natter of opinion rather than 
technical standards. Discrepancies uy reflect differences of 
opinion. 

2, The neasurenent coMunity itay not understand the practical 
constraints or realities of the classroom that siake recomended 
practice inapproi^iate, 

3, Teachers may lack sufficient knowledge and skills to meet the 
reconnended standard. 

Sudi an analysis of classroan grading practices in relation to reconmended 
practices and an examination of the reasons for discrepancies promised to 
reveal how teacher training in this important arena mi^t be adjusted and made 
more relevant to and helpful for teachers. 

R esearch Hethodology 

Information on grading practices was gathered via indepth case studies of 
a limited number of teachers. This method was selected for two reasons. 
First, this was an exploratory study designed in part to identify—not 
answer**the questions we mtist ask if we are to gain a clearer understanding of 
grading practices, Hius generalizability of results to a l^lr^t population of 
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teachers was less important than gainin? indepth inforiBatioiu In such a 
research context, cas^ study mtbodology is advisable* Second, the objective 
of the study was to probe deeply into the underlying assunptions and nethods 
of grading* This requires investnent of resources in a high resolution 
research methodology capable of yielding the depth of understanding only 
achieved through case studies* 

Teachers Studied * A total of 15 teachers irere studied* All were high 
school teadiers t^o taught a range of content in their subject natter area* 
Of this totalf 4 taught math, 4 taught language artSf 5 taught science and 2 
were social studies teachers* All were veteran teadiers with ftcm 5 to 35 
years es^erience* Seven of the 15 case studies focused on grading practices 
only, while the renainder were part of a large study of clasaroon attsessnent 
and grading practices* All of the teadiers volunteered to participate* 

Issues Investigated * Infomatioii was gathered from each teacdier in 
relation to 34 questions about their grading practices* Seven questions 
focused on basic a8suiq>tions or antecedents that feed into actual grading 
practices* IVenty dealt with grading practices themselves* And the remainder 
addressed issues of the effects of grading* The specific questions are listed 
in the results section which follows* 

These issues were identified by the researchers based on (1) prior studies 
of classroom assessment (e*g, Stiggins and Bridgefordf 1985) t <2) the 
reseanihera* technical expertise and experience in the field of educational 
measurements <3) analyses of recomended grading practices presented in 
measurement t^tbooks such as those by Hehrens and tehnann (1964) t Ebel & 
Prisbie (1966), Bills (1961) and Gronlund (1961)* 

Data Collection * All participating teachers were observed in the 
classroom context* the frequency and length of observations varied from 
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teacher to teacher, depending on the researchers* level o£ understanding o£ 
the teadier^s practices* Bach teadier was interviewed ^ sooetines on several 
occasionSf and most provided records and docunentation o£ grading practices 
£or review by the researdiers* 

Results 

The results are presented below £or each issue* neccranended practice is 
presented along with a synthesis of actual classrooti practices across all 
cases* Discrepancies are identified and discussed briefly* 

AW I BCMinil S 

1* Iftat is the puxpose for grades? 

Recawended Practice i Grades serve to conmunicate to parents, students 
and achool ataff the extent to which students have metered the naterial 
taught* They also serve as aids to decision making about new material to be 
covered, pronotionf placement and^ graduation* fEhey serve to motivate student 
learning* 

Case Results t Grades are intended to provide information to students and 
parents about student achieveawnt at a particular point in time* Miile they 
rarely aid in decisions about new material to cover, grades do bear on 
placementf promotions and graduation decisions* fEhey give students an 
incentive to do the required wcrk* 

PiacrePancy i Hone* 
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2* Hhat underlying principles guide grading practices? 

1^ Grading practices nust be clearly stated and public infonnatiom 

2t t^erlying neasures wst be valid and reliable* 

3* Grades should reflect only the aaount <or percent) of required 
content and skills the student has mstered {i*e*t achievenent) * 

4t Factors such as effort, attitude, and attendance should not be 
masured separately and factored into gtadesf as they are already 
reflected in the anount learned by student (acbieyement) * 

All students should have an equal opportunity to succeed and attain a 
high grader s prior distribution of grades {i*m*, grading on a curve) 
is not generally acceptable* 

6* Grades should be objective^ i^e^r rejcoduceable by others using 
existing records* 

Case Results i Teachers vary greatly on this* Most adhere to the 
acadenic-achievewnt-cnly criterion* Many &llow apparent effort to influence 
grades, particularly with low adiievers* Sdme adjust grades for ability* 
Teadiers are naive about the inportance of quality wasurenent* Nearly all 
provide equal 'Opportunity for success by adhering to criterion-referenced 
assessnnt results* 

Diacrepancy i Teachers and neasur«nent specialists differ in their 
understanding of the iiq>ortance attached to quality nttasurenent and in their 
views of the role non-achiev«ttent factors should play in grading* 

3* Hhere do the underlying principles and actual grading procedures come from? 

Reocwftended Practice : There should be a sound pedagogical basis for the 
procedures used, even though many of the decisions are value-laden* That 
basis should arise fron high quality inservice and preservice training in 
assessMnt and grading* Grading practices should be tenf^ered with personal 
experience and professional values to maximize student motivation and learning* 
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Cage testtlf : The principles and practices certainly do not arise £rom 
training £or any of the teadiers studied. Hone had had foraal coursework in 
this area and most saw this as problematic. Some practices are spelled out in 
school or departnental grading policy, others arise from personal classroom 
eicpcrience as a teacher and as a student. 

Discrepancy : Ktlevant^ useful training in grading practices is 
noi^existent for most teacfaersf technical assistance in this arena is ajsiost 
never provided, 

4, What factors outside the classroom influence grading? 

RsconMtndsd Practice : District policy should be written to bring oosnon 
meaning to grades. Those policies should be clearly camunicated to teachers, 
students and parents. 

Case Results : Grading policy often influences practice. Policy often 
determines frequency of reporting and the form in which information is 
reported. Administrators also sometimes try to influence grades, as in cases 
where a teacher*s distribution of grades is reviewed by the principal to be 
sure grades are not too higti or low, parents exert influence on occasion, as 
in instances where a tead)er*s grades ere seen ae too low, Departsent norms 
were also mentioned as a factor, as when the department chair ccmpares grade 
distributions in an investigation of consistency across department umbers, 

Di screpancY : Policy often influences grading practice. However^ so do a 
great many other factors unrelated to actual student achievement" the key 
factor. 
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5* Bow do you establish your standards of achievement eicpec tat ions? 

RecoBPiended Practice : Two factors should have influence: (1) the 
instructional materials adopted for district use, and <2) hi^^quality 
inforoation on prior student learning* Teachers should have realistically 
hi^ achievenent expectations for all students, tempered by lcnot#ledge of 
student entry characteristics* 

Case Results : The textbook, department standards and years of personal 
experience allow teachers to establish expectations* sone mention that they 
adjust expectatims based on student performance early in the year, others are 
not influenced by this* Sdme report that they are influenced by long*term 
trends in student performance; others hold doggedly to their standards de^ite 
changes in students* 

Pi screpanc y: Those whose expectations are not influenced by student entry 
characteristics or by ongoing data on the student's rate of achievenent 
violate principles of sound instruction* 

6* Are expectations individual or the same for all students? Do they vary 
with achievement level? 

Reccnmended Practice : Expectations should be a function of the student's 
beginning state of knowledge and skill, with students grouped according to 
ccnroon beginning states* ficpectations and grouping should be based on quality 
achievenent measures* 

Case Results : Expectations varied for students in a given class and they 
vary greatly across classes at different levels of prior acbievenient * These 
variations were a function >f teacher intuitions about student ability and 
effort* 
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Dl >Grepanc7 > Teachtrs i»ay rtly on intuitions about ability and effort 
instead of systenatic assessmnt of prior learning. 

7* Are these eicpectations ccnmunicated to students? 

tt«9<!> iai H^ed Ptactice i Standarde ebould be comunicated to students* 
Case Itesults i Grading practices are conaonly comunicated in writing or 

at least in a discussion vit)!i studentsi perfonunce expectations are sovtines 

ccanunicated via smples of good work. 

Discrepancy ! Grading practices and perfonnanee expectations are not the 

sante thing. Sow teadiers are not aware of the differences* Performance 

expectations are often vague and not clearly understood by students* 

GMDIHG SEACnCES 

1. Wiat student characteristics of those listed (A throu^ P) below are 
considered in determining a student's grade? 
A. AchievMent—measured acquisition of knowledge and skill 
Recownended Practice i Acfaieventnt should be the central ingredient* 
Case Rsaalts i It is very important to all teacdiers. 
Disocepancv i none* 

B* Ability-^^^easure of learning potential 

Recowmnded Ptactice i Ibis is very difficult to measure well in the 
classrocm* Tbereforer adjusting gradee for ability is not recommended* 

Case aesults i Ability is a factor for some teachers. It tends to 
influence expectations and grades for low and hi^ achievers* Bigh achievers 
tend to be graded on acfaievemant alone r low achievers on achievement and 
effort. 

9 13 
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Dl<cr#pancy i Teachers miy consider ability on the low and high end* 

However, they tend to not **Masure* it thenkselves* They rely on student 

placment results (i^e*, students placed in low groups by counselors) to be 

their index of ability* Expectations are adjusted down for low achievers end 

up for hi^ achievers, rendering the aeaning of any particular grade unclear* 

Ct Attitud^-strong or week, positive or negative feeling about the 
content, teacher andt/oK school in general 

HecoMBended Practica a this will be reflected in the amount the student 
learns and therefore will be reflected in adiievenentf therefore, it should 
not be assessed again end factored into the g^ade* Sound practice is to 
assess it by itself and report results separately or ignore it* 

Case aestilts : Teachers report striving not to consider this, but they add 
that it does emrt subtle influences, particularly when students ere on a 
grade bozderline* It is neasured via obaervation of student behavior* 

Discrepancy : Teadiers consider attitude in grading and n^asurement 

specialists reconntnd that they not do so* The vessage to students nay be 

*show a positive attitude* and you don^t have to learn as much* 

Motivation and ef£ort»a«ount of hardworkr initiative and perseverance 
invested in study 

p^Tmrf ^d Practlce i This too will exert influence on amount learned and 
will show up in acfaieventntf it can be the topic of additional, separate 
feedback to the student, hut should not be factored separately into a grade* 

Case Results : Teachers give this factor significant weight, particularly 
for the borderline student* They measure it in percent of honework conpleted, 
extra credit work «nd judgments of the "appearance of trying hard** 

Discrepancy : Teachers consider this factor in grading over and above 
achievement despite reconmndations to the contrary* The message sent to 
students may be *if you appear to try hard* you don^t have to learn as auch* 
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Interes^^rttdi90Sition to like or dislike a particular subject 
ascomnded Practice i Again# this will be reflected in the amount o£ 

energy devoted to etudy and therefore in achievement; it should not be 

factored into the grade separately* 

Case Reeulte i Many of the teachers in this study teach required 

aateriel* Tbey eense that muiy etudents acen*t there out of interest in being 

in class* Tbey etrive not to coneider this factor* 
Dieccepancv i None* 

Ft Parsonality^-personal e«otions# behaviors and/or characteristics 
unique to individual etudents 

teoo—ended Practica l Teachers and students^ like other people# will like 
and dielike tboee around then ae people* This hae no role to play in 
grading* Achievisent should speak for itself* 

Case itesul^a t Many teachers described etrategies they use to prevent this 
frctt influencing grades# sudi as considering only achiev«iient# rating ' 
performance in the blind # end involving another teadier in key decisions* 
Tbey tt i not to consider these factors in grading* 

Discrepancv i none* 

2t Of the alternatives listed below <A throu^ E) , what measur^ent methods 
are used in determining a grade? 
lU Daily written asffignments 

Recommended Practica l These are only useable in grading to the extent 
that they are evaluated to reflect how much of the required material the 
student has learned ^ Grading simply based on activities ccmpleted is 
inappropriate* 
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Note: Swe contend that haiafork should be an instructional d«vic«# not 
«n auestMnt device* It should be practice in preparation for assessments 
and should not be graded* 

Case Beaults a Teachers give daily assigments a great deal of weight in 
grading. They contend that this keeps students Motivated to do the work* As 
assessaentSf assigments are typically very brief* 

Discrepancy i Grades vmy reflect awunt of work oo^»leted more accurately 
than amount learned* Also^ brief assigments may suffer frcm a lack of 
validity and reliability as assessment toolSf while remaining valuable 
learning aids* Generallyf far too much smphasis is placed on homework in 
grading! according to measurement specialist?* 

B* Papej: and pencil tests and quizses 

R ffCOBeanded Practic e: These should be central to grading when designed 
and constructed to reflect intended achievement outcomes with validity and 
reliability* This true regardless of subject matter area* 

Case Bfe suits 1 Teaciiers use tbm to measure acquisition of information and 
to motivate students to study. They are central to gradingi but in many cases 
are no more important than daily assignments and affective factors* 

D iscrepancy : HhiM varies across teachers* Discrepancies that exist 
relate to emphasis given to tests relative to other less desirable assessment 
practices used by some ceacfaers* Tests can measure far note than the recall 
of information* Many teachers don^t understand this* 

C« Oral questions 

ftaccmmended Practice : These are only approi^iate in grading if these 

conditions are satisfied: 

1* Hie teacher must sample stwSent answers to a representative simple of 
questions over time to avoid bias* 
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2r Student rt^ontes must be intecpretable in terns of achievement <i*e*r 
UDunt leetned) « 

3* SystMatic records of student performance must be kspt* 

Case Rftsults i Most tsachers use oral questions nore as instructional than 

as assesanent devices* Some use them to get a sense of groi^ perform ance^*not 

individual student status. A fev include responses to such cpisstions in 

grades. Those vho do sre not airare of the requirements listed shove. 

Diacrepancv i Sbandarcts of quality assessment are not adhered to t^en oral 

questions are used in grading. 

D. Performance assessments <in7ludin9 observations of student products^ 
behaviors and interactims} 

Reoomminded Practice i These ire appropriate tools for grading when rules 

of sound assessment are observedi 

1* EKexeises s»ple the dcmain fairly. 

2. Desired performance it clearly defined. 

3. Performance criteria are articulated and ccomunicated to students. 

4. Objectivity is built into rating procedures. 

Case Besults i Exaaplss irere fojnd of the use of this methodology in 
language arts (evaluation of writing samples) ^ science <lab wrk) and in 
^participation grading.* the extent of adherence to rules of sound assessnent 
varied greatly. 

Diactepancy i in general, teachers are unaware of and do not apply rules 
of evidence for sound performance assessment, ^le major weakness is the lack 
of clear performance criteria and the coneequant inability to canmunicate 
those clearly to students and evaluate objectively in terms of them. 

B. Assesaeent of amount of or rate of wwk ccmpleted 

Hecoimmnded Ptactice i This is appropriate in grading only when it serves 
to reflect systematically the achievement that results from doing the work. 
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Rftiaing a grade just becau«c the student did extra credit work Is not 
appropriate unless completion of that ifork provides concrete evidence of 
greater learning* 

Case Rswilts i Teacher consideration of this took tvo foms: ftaising or 
lowering the grade based on number of assignments coipletedr and raising 
grades for completion of extra work. 

Pi actepancy i Soaetines teachers asswe that just doing the wwk produces 
learning* AsseesMnt ^ecialiste claia that learning outccuies iiusi be 
verified via scne fo» of evaluation* 

3* Bow wcfa evidence is gathered before assigning a grade? 

Be cc— ended Prsctice i We need to balance econony of tlee for assessmentr 
quality of sesesevent and aiount of data gathered* Enough evidence should be 
gathered to aake the teacher confident that <s>he can estimate how much of the 
required wterial ba« been learned* Certainly sore than one or two quality 
assesanents are in order* 

■ 

Case Results i Patterne vary from 2 to major s»ples of student work per 
grading period, with numeroue intermittent smaller sanf^les including daily 
assignments. Host teachers eetm^to gather a great deal of information* 

UiscrePancy i Hany teachers seem to believe that more data mean valid and 
reliable datai regardless of other qualities of sssesanent* This is simply 
not the case* Often, too much data are gathered^ using up valuable 
instructional time* 
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4* Miat factors influence the acceptability of evidence to be included in the 
grade? 

Reoqiended Practice : The key factors should be validity (match co 
intended outcoMs)# reliability (dependability) and cost (time required to 
gather) * 

Caae Besults > Miile teachers strive to natch content tau^t in tests, 
they very often fail to use assessmnts that reflect cognitive levels of 
instruction (e«g«, teach snalysis# test recall) « issues of reliability are 
alnost totally ignored* Assessments are designed to be coopleted and scoc«d 
within certain time constraints* 

Discrepancy * issues related to errors of measurcnent and objectivity are 
almost": never given any attention* Also one form of inv«ilidity**i3iscrepancie8 
between cognitive levels of instruction and assesnent**is often ignored* 

S* sow are various grading ingredients coibined? fOiat weighting schemes are 
used? 

Reocwenaed Practice * Differential variation across ingredients should be 
eliminated before wei^ting* preset iiei^ts should be established rationally 
and applied in a preplanned manner* 

qase Resulty Teachers universally convey a wei^ting scheme in terms of 
the percent of th* grade they want determined b^j each factor* Hetboda for 
achieving that end vary greatly* Seme accwulate records, scan them visually 
and estimate a irsde* Some co^Hite mesn scores and convert to a grade* Some 
accumulate points over s term (scmetimes vis computer) and convert* F^w can 
verify that their intended wei^ting schemes are, in fact, carried out* 

Discrepancy * appropriate wei^ting schcnes are not understood or used* 
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€, Of thote listed btlov <A through D) , what standards are used to interpret 
student p«rfor»ance and convert to a grade? 

A* A prior eeeiMptioci that grades will be distributed normally 

f^TtTffllMni *^ Practice a This practice is indefensible, as achievenent is 
not naturally distributed in sud) a predictable manner within classrooD 
groups. It varies as a function of material to be learned, student investment 
in learning mni the quality of teaching. 

Case B^yults : Only cne of the teachers studied used this system, 

Diacrepancv a None , 

B, Fixed percent cutoff scoree 

Recoieiided Practice a This is acceptable if the scale subdivided by 
cutoff sooree erises from valid and reliable- measureSf and if everyone 
involved understands and uses the same cutoff scores. This allows a grade to 
systematically and consistently reflect the proportion of material <in 
whatever subject) learned. 

Case iteBulta a Fixed percent cutoff scores are used by most teachers. In 
fact grading policy often specifies the percent cutoffs for each grade. 
However, underlying quality of measurement varies greatly, cutoff scores often 
vary greatly, and the manner in which averages (weighted or not) are computed 
varies greatly. In eddition, the role of non^achievement factors in grades 
varies a great deal from teacher to teacher. Therefore, the meaning of ^ 
grade is never clear. 

Pi screpancy a Hie use of percent cutoff scores cre^ftes the appearance of 
systematic, objective, rigorous grading. However, a look beneath the surface 
reveals that this is not often the case, because cutoff scores are often fixed 
arbitrarily and cutoffs vary greatly even within schools. 
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C* AcciMiilation of points ovftt time 

Itecotndad Practice i litis is accaptabla if points systematically reflect 
amount learned—not just wount of work ccnpleted* 

Case Results 1 litis system is used by many teachers; some accumulate 
points on a coiv^uter* 

Pi screpancy i tecwulating points can have subtle wei^ting effects on 

grades that users asy not be aware of* Plxing cutoff scores on point totals 

can be quite arbitrary, making interpretation difficult* 

D* fixing grade cutoff scores at gaps in the distribution of student 
performance 

Recommended Practice i such gaps represent arbitrary setting of post hoc 
standards and thus resulting grades are difficult to interpret* 

Case Resolts i This method was not used among the cases studied* 
Discrepancy ! None* 

7* Khat is the rationale for chooaing the cutoffs used? 

Recongmnded Practice i The atandazd should be chosen on the basis of a 
clear underatanding of the ap{co{ciatenesa of a criterion^referenced grading 
system* If adopted to cosily with policyi one would hope that the teacher 
would understand the assunptions underlying the policy* 

Case Results i Teachers tend to see the percent cutoff system as 
equitable, str a i^t forward, and easy to understand and use* for these 
reasons, they receive few complaints* it appears to be an objective system* 

Pi screpancy i Hone* 
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8* fOiat procedures are used to decide the grade assigned a student who is on 
the borderline between two grades? 

ReccBwended Practice : The borderline case should be clearly defined in a 
standard wey in terss of the composite of all ecfaievenent indicators* the 
decision aaker should recognise the fact that the ccptposite contains 
neasurewnt error and is therefore inptecise* The decision should be aade on 
the basis of additional achievwent indicetors not already included in the 
conposite* if possible* If that*s not possible r perforaance on assessMnts 
related to the aost important objectives should be reevaluated* In no case is 
it defensible to sake borderline decisions with non-acfaievemnt inforttation* 
The purpose of reviewing borderline ceses^ in practice, is to ensure that 
students will not be penalised for extenuating circuwtances that my have 
negatively affected their acfaieveaent indicators* 

Case Results t The decision is based aost often on objective factors 
unrelated to achievement Cpredcptinantly effort) and vost often results in the 
student being noved up rather than down on the graie scale* 

Discrepancy t Heasurestent ^eciallsts and teachers differ in their 
opinions as to the appropriate^ data to consider in making this decision and 
the purpose of reviewing borderline cases* 

DUmCT OP GRADING 
1, Bow do grades affect students: 
A* AchieveMnt <aiDOunt learned) 

Desired Affect t Gredes probably affect students at different levels of 
adiievemnt differently* High achievers are rewarded by grades and strive to 
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acfaitv« moce. low acfaitv«rs itay stt grades consistent evidence of their 
failures and aay reach a sense o£ futility; thus achievenent will suffer* 
This can happen in early grades* In general# grades probably enhance 
adiievemnt by enhancing notivation for 80M# but not all students* 

Cft^f He suit S I sone teachers contend that grades cause students to focus 
ordy on idmt is tested* This can narrow the scope of what is learned* 
Therefore# they dislike grades and grading. BoMver# most contend that grades 
enhance acfaievenent by mtcing students work aarder to neet targeted 
expectations. 

Pi screpancv i Teadiers are aware of the ccptplex relationship between 
acfaievenent and grading, particularly the effect o£ grades on low achieving 
students. Bowever# grading nandates make it difficult for then to re^ond 
accordingly* 

B* HDtivation (willingness to work) 

Desired Affect i Grades can and should be used to motivate students to 
study and learn* If underlying assesnents reflect significant (not trivial) 
learning outcomes and do so well, the motivation to attain a high grade can 
result in significant learning* But if the assesment practices aitd 
underlying assuiptions of grading are un&ound# the effect of grades on 
motivation beccmes very ccptplex* Hotivation nay suffer in this case because 
the student seeri no pay off for working-^-not because he/she hasn't learned r 
but because poor assesmoent fails to detect and reward what is learned* 

Case Btsults i Case studies suggest that grades affect motivation, but 
sAetlnes in ccnplex ways* For instancer the pursuit of hi^ grades in 
advanced classes can motivate students to focus on the mechanics of attaining 
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the gtad«»-iiot bioaden learning. Or, students who regularly receive hi^ 
grades with littls effort nay not be notivated to rescb full potential* On 
the other hand, students constantly barraged with public evidence of their 
failure My fall further behind and give up. Thus grades reduce motivation. 

The effect of grades on motivation also can be neQative if poor 
assessments ars used in grading. For instance! students i4to study one body of 
content end sre uneacpectedly tested on another will sense the lack of fairness 
and may give up studying. Cass studies provided exsic^Us of all of these 
effects. 

Pi screpancy : The complexity of the grsding/notivation relationship is not 
clsarly understood by many educatorsf including maasursment specialists. 

C. Academic sslf-concept (perception of one's ability to learn) 

Df^ired Affect : Grades contribute greatly to students* perceptions of 
their ability to learn and be successful. Thereforei they muet be based upon 
sound, quality asseesmente and grading practices. 

Case Results i Students can be and often are intimidated by girading 
proceeses. Many believe that .if they don*t attain high grades they cannot 
learn* Those who are intimidated ^99 aive up and not achieve their 
potential. This happens to many and teachers often give up on them to 
concmtrete on hi^ achieverei who believe they can learn* As a resultf 
students begin to cast themselves ae B, C or D students early on and regard 
this as irreversible* 

Pi screP^ncy i We nay not completely understand ths ccmplsxity of the 
grade/self --concept relationship for students* tow achievers may suffer as a 
rftsult* 
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D* locus Of control (internal sense of control over one's own well being) 

Desired Affect i Grading practices should give students a sense of control 
over the grades they receive* Greater effort should be reflected in ^te^ter 
achieveiient# which in turn yields hi^er grades* Nhen these connections ar^ 
aade, success breeds a sense of control and siore success* Mien they are not# 
the students say lose the sense of bow to behave in their own best interest* 
Hotivation to learn mweg suffer* 

Case itesalts i nacfaers report that students tend to assiiae responsibility 
for the 9i^ade they receive* fli^ achievers generally see a relationship 
between work and rewards* low achievers seeii not to try *for saae reason*** 

Discrepancy : tittle attention is paid to low achievers in this regard* 
They asy never have been taught the relationship between quality effort (not 
just hard work) and grades* 

f* Attitudes toward teacher, school, and learning 

Desired Affect i Grading {cacticea should be seen as clear and cippropriate 
and underlying assesments seen as fair* This vay not be sufficient to 
contribute to positive attitudes, but it is certainly necessary* 

Case Results i Students do not ccmplain about or challenge grading 
practi^^es and teachers therefore assuw that students understand them and see 
then as fair* itoadiers also point out that perceptions ol fairness and 
appropriateness may change with time* por instance# college students 
sonetimes return heme with a new sense of the appropriateness of hi^ school 
assessment and grading* 

Discrepancv i Bducators generally do not understand how much students 
imderstand about grades or bow fair they think they are* If the teacher's 
assunption is incorrect, however# perceptions of assesment and grading could 
contribute significantly to a malaise about school* 

25 
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2* Bow do gc^des aff«ct teodiers* perceptions of their success as 
te«tib«Es? 

Beccwfteiided Practice : In the ideal caser grades should serve as a clear 
reflection of ho^ well the tsacher is doing the job* if the teacher works 
harder aiMVor snarterr nore students should achieve And grades should go up* 
Of course, the reverse would also be true for those do the job less wellr 
assuRing sound underlying assesnents* The ultistate goal should be for every 
student to Mster all of ths wtsrial and reesive an K* 

Case Results a In practice, there appears to be a con^iracy among 
educators to call this goal into qusstion* Distributions of grades are often 
reviewed by the principal, at least sate of when believe grades should be 
noncally distributed* Anong tea<Aers studied scat were pressured for having 
too aany hi^ grades and others for having too maiiy lew grades* the fonner 
were thought to be too eaey;. ths latter too tough* 

Discrepancy : Many educators are siaply not well^infonoed enou^ about 
grades and grading to know what their goals should be* Sound underlying 
ttSsesvents ere not universal* Tiaadiers differ widely in their assesnent 
practices and in their use of non^achievemnt factors in grading* Thus, 
grades cannot be used to show that the quality of insUuction is Improving* 

Possible Reasons for Discareoancies 

Miile the preceding results point out some of the comonalities end 
discrspancies between recomsnded and actual practices^ ths case studies did 
not provide information on vhy those discrepancies may exist* Ths perceived 
cause may depend on om*s point of view* It>r instance, teachers may view the 
discrepancy and claim that recommended practice is siftply unrealistic, while 
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aMSuroitnt <ptci«litts aiqr view thn nmrn problw and suggest that it exists 
because teacfaere don*t underetand sound gtading practicee. the real cause My 
be a coibtnation of the two or it «i^t be that be«^ practice is really a 
Mtter of opinio depending on the context. 

^e issue of cause ie crucial if we are to bring actual and recanended 
practice into line with one anothet. For instaneSf if best j^actice ie sinf^ly 
a natter of opinion, we need to be sure teadiere are aware of all of the 
procedural optione available to then. On the other band# if recoMwnded 
practice ie unrealistic given the ccmstretnts of the claseroai# then new 
practicee wst be devised that account for these constraints. Tbin3# if the 
discrepancy is at least in part a Batter of inadequate knowledge of sound 
practice on the part of the principal or teacher, then further training is in 
order. 

!1ierefore# in the chart that follows^ we have listed each discrepancy 
uncovered above and have atte^»ted to sort out our initial speculations as to 
wtgr each exists* 
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grodoo obonld ba. nU It ofton 
oaftUMOd to bo o nooMd dlttrlbotlon. 
donotlnao uocdkoco «uat caopond 
ond oc*^ ocoordlnoir* 



fclnolpota ond tnocbaco nood 
ualnino in ooond oaooaano n t ond 
ocodln9 pcootlcao ond tbo 
aaovBptlono that undarly tbooo 
proctlcoa. 



SuBttagy and conclusions 

The puipose of this study was to explore high school grading practices 
with a rather powerful microscope in order to describe i^actices and 
understand their antecedents and impacts* readi this goalf resources were 
invested in the indepth ease study of a very few teachers* The investigation 
focused on 34 grading issues* Tot each issue, best practices as advocated by 
the educational Masureaent cowunity were co^^red with actual practices of 
the teadiers studied* Discrepancies between the two were noted in 26 of the 
issues^ suggesting that reeoMsnded grading practices are not adhered to in 
classrootts* 

An analyais of possible causes for the discrepancies revealed that 21 of 
the 26 fffobably have wltiple causes* At least som issues related to sound 
grading practices may be a matter of opinion rather than a matter of sound 
pedagogy (17 of 26 issues)* But is is elso clearly the case that recomended 
practice may need to bcr reevaluated in li^t of the realities of the classroon 
(17 of 26 issues) , and training in sound grading f^actices for teachers and 
principals ia needed (22 of 26 issues) * 

The nature and iqK>rtance of each discrepancy and its true cause(8) will 
main uncertain until researchers expand the range and variety of classroos 
assessment environments (i*e*f generate won generalizable results)* But for 
now, based on limited data/ we concluded that both discrepancies and causes 
can be understood and that action programs to reduce differences are both 
feasible and necessary* 
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